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Recollections of a Housekeeper. 
CHAP. XI. 

A struggle for Power. 














‘‘ He reprimands, by glancing with his eye— 
«And she inflicts her soft reproach—a sigh. 
‘‘That’s all—and that’s enough for man and wife; 
‘«‘Did you expect an Lliad of strife? 

‘‘Why need invective to make error smart, 
‘‘When looks and signs as deeply touch the heart?’’ 


Three years passed quietly away before Lyddy gave 
her hand in marriage to Nathan Osgood. Notwith- 
standing her attention to the duties of my family, Lyd- 
dy made two quilts of marvellous beauty. One was in 
hexagon pieces, each the size of a dollar. The other 
displayed in the centre » tree, op which were birds larg. 
er than the limbs thereof, while each corner contained 
what I was glad to be informed was a shepherd with 
his flock. ‘To accomplish these chefs d’ ouvre, I had 
seen several yards of good chintz destroyed, but as the 
gentlemen say, de gustibus non est disputandum. 

Lyddy’s successor Hannah Sanders’ first request on 
becoming my help, was that she might attend night- 
meetings. I readily agreed to this, thinking that she 
was attached to some church and would be more con. 
scientious from her religious profession, but she prov- 
ed to be the mere child of excitement. She attended 
every denomination, was out every evening. The tol- 
ling of a bell unhinged all her faculties. When I said 
to her, “Hannah, I should like to have you reflect one 
evening on what you have heard the evening before,” 
she answered— 

“Oh, Miss Packard, you don’t know any thing about 
it. WhenI am*at meeting I feel like a gill cup run- 
ning over.” 

But I must not omit to introduce at this period, a de- 
partment of my establishment, which, though humble 
in itself, wrought important effects on my after hap- 
piness. 

I carried with me from my mother’s house a cat, 
which was so beautiful, that 1 named her Fairy, in 
honor of the damsel who was changed to Grimalkin in 
the oldromance. IfI had a prejudice, it was in favor 
of cats, and against dogs; this was unfortunate, for 
soon after my marriage I was introduced to a mastiff 
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of Edward’s nearly as large as myself. I had often 
heard him speak of this dog, and praise the faithfulness 
with which he guarded the Office. I was too busy in 
other interests to think much of Growler for some time. 
I only observed, that on his occasional visits, (for the 
Office was his head quarters) Fairy’s back rose indig. 
nantly, and I felt mine disposed to mount too. At 
length, Growler finding the house so comfortable, came 
home at night with his master, and daringly laid his 
unwieldy form on the centre of the hearth-rug, while 
Fairy, routed from her luxurious station, stood upon her 
dignity, hissing and sputtering in one corner. 

For a long period a single look from me would make 
Edward banish Growler from the room, but a present 
of a new Office-dog from a friend completely estab- 
lished him at home, and my husband became accus- 
tomed to my look and G ’s presence. When he 
grew indifferont my ire was roused. [ affirmed that of 
all created things dogs were the dirtiest,—that the house 
was filled with fleas,—-that my visiters never could ap- 
proach the fire,—that Growler ate us out of house and 
home, and that if he was to be indulged in tracking 
the Wilton carpet and painted floors, we had better live 
in a wigwam. 

Edward sometimes gently excused his dog, some- 
times defended him, and always turned him out of doors. 
The animal, knowing he had an enemy in the cabinet, 
would sneak in with a coward look, his tai] between his 
legs, but invariably succeeded in ensconcing himself on 
Fairy’s rightful domain. 

At length I became quite nervous about him. It 
seemed to me that he haunted me like a ghost. I was 
even jealous of Edward’s caresses to him, and looked 
and spoke as no good wife should ever look or speak 
to her husband. 

It is from permitting such trifles to gain the ascend- 
ancy over the mind that most connubial discord pro- 
ceeds. We dwell on some little peculiarity in manner 
or taste opposed to our own, and jar the rich harp of 
domestic happiness, until one by one every string 1s 
broken. I might have gone on in this foolish ingenui- 
ty in unhappiness, and perhaps have been among those 
whose matrimonial bands are chains not garlands, had 
I not, when reading one Sabbath morning the fifth 
chapter of Ephesians, been struck with a sudden sense 
of my duty, as I met the words “and the wife see that 
she reverence her husband.” 
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Oh, young and lovely bride, watch well the first 

moments when your will conflicts with his, to whom 
God and society have given the control. Reverence his 
wishes even when you do not his opinions. Opportu- 
nities enough will arise for the expression of your in- 
dependence, to which he will gladly accede, without a 
contest for trifles. The beautiful independence that 
soars over and conquers an irritable temper is higher 
than any other. So surely as you believe faults of 
temper are beneath prayer and self-examination, you 
are on dangerous ground; a fountain will spring up on 
your household hearth, of bitter aud troubled waters. 
’ When this conviction came over me, I threw myself 
on my knees and prayed to God for a gentle, submis- 
sive temper. After long and earnest inquiry into my 
-own heart, I left my chamber calm and happy. Ed- 
ward was reading, and Growler stood beside him. I 
approached them softly, and patting the dog’s lead said, 
“So, Growler, helping your master to read?” Edward 
looked at me inquiringly. [am sure my whole ex- 
pression of face was changed; he drew me to him in 
silence, and gave me a token of regard he never be- 
stowed on Growler. From that moment, though I 
might wince a little at his inroads on my neat house- 
peer I never gave the dog an angry word, and I 
taught Fairy to regard him as one of the Lords of the 
Creation. 

Growler’s iutelligeuce was remarkable, although it 
did not equal that of Sir Walter Scott’s Bull-dog Ter- 
rier, Camp, who could perceive the meaning of words, 
and who understood an allusion to an offence he had 
committed against the baker for which he had been 
punished, In whatever voice and tone it was mention. 


ed, he would get up and retire into the darkest part of 


the room with an air of distress. But if you said; “The 
baker was not hurt, after all,” Camp came forth from 
his hiding place, capered, barked and rejoiced. Growl. 
cr however, had many of those properties of observa- 
tion, which raise the canine race so high in the affec- 
tions of man. 

When Edward made his forenoon sortie from the of- 
fice, to look at his sleeping boy, Growler always accom- 
panied him, and rested his fore-paws on the head of the 
cradle. As the babe grew older, he loved to try exper- 
iments upon the dog’s sagacity, and the child’s courage. 

Sometimes Fred was put into a basket, and Growler 
drew him carefully about the room with a string be- 
tween his teeth; as the boy advanced in strength, he 
was seated on the dog’s back, with a whip in his hand. 
When my attachment to Growler increased, new ex- 
periments were made, particularly after the birth of 
Martha. She was an exquisite little infant, and it seem- 
ed to us, that the dog was more gentle and tender in his 
movements with her, than with Frederick. When two 
months old, Edward sometimes arranged a shawl care- 
tully about her, tied it strongly, and putting the knot be- 
tween the dog’s teeth, sent her across the room to me.— 
No mother ever carried a child more skilfully. Of 
course all these associations attached him te the infant, 

nnd after a while he deserted the rug where Fairy again 
established herself, and laid himself down to sleep by 
the tntant’s cradle, ; 








—— 








There is nothing more picturesque than the image of 
aninfant andalargedog. Every one has felt it. The 
little plump hand looks smaller and whiter in his rough 
hair, and the round dimpled cheek rests on his shaggy 
coat—like a flower on a rock. 


Edward, and I, and Frederick rode one afternoon to 
Roxbury to take tea with a friend. Our woman in the 
kitchen wished to pass the night with a sick person, 
after the evening lecture, and I felt no hesitation in 
leaving Martha to Polly’scare. We were prevented by 
an accidental delay, from returning until 10 o’clock.—— 
The ride over the neck, although it was fine sleighing, 
appeared uncommonly Jong, for I had never been so far 
and so long from my infant.” The wind was sharp and 
frosty, but my attention was beguiled by sheltering 
Frederick with my furs, who soon fell asleep singing 
his own little lullaby. As we entered the Square, we 
perceived that the neighboring houses were closed for 
the night, and no light visible, but an universal brillian- 
cy through the crevices of our parlour shutters. Our 
hearts misgave us. I uttered an involuntary cry, and 
Edward said, that, “a common fire-light could not pro- 
duce such an effect.” He urged his horse, we reached 
the house, I sprang from the sleigh tothe door. It was 
fastened. Weknocked with violence. There was no 
answer. We looked through a small aperture and both 
screamed in agony, “fire!” In vain Edward attempted 
to wrench the bolt or burst the door, that horrible light 
still gleaming on us. We flew to the side-door, and } 
then recollected that a window was usually left open in 
that quarter, ina room which communicated with the 
parlor, for the smoke to escape when the wind pre- 
vailed in the quarter it had dane this day. The window 
was open, and as Edward threw down logs that we 
might reach it, we heard a stifled howl. We mounted 
the logs and could just raise our heads to the window. 
Oh heavens, what were our emotions, as we saw Grow- 
ler with his fore-paws stationed on the window, holding 
Martha safely with her night-dress between his teeth, 
ready to spring at the last extremity, and suspending 
the little cherub so carefully, that she thought it but one 
of his customary gambols! With a little effort Edward 
reached the child, and Growler springing to the ground, 
fawned and grovelled at our feet. 


Edward alarmed the neighborhood and entered the 
window. Poor Polly had fainted in the entry, from the 
close atmosphere and excess of terror. She could give 
no account of the origin of the fire, unless she had drop- 
ped a spark on the window curtain. The moment a 
blaze appeared she endeavored to @xtinguish it, but 
said she, “the flames ran like wild-fire, and when I found 
I could do nothing, I snatched Martha from the cradle, 


and ran into the entry to go out by the back door; after 
that I recollect nothing.” 


With prodigious efforts the house was saved, though 
with a great loss of furniture. But what were pecu- 
niary losses that night to us? We were sheltered by a 
hospitable neighbor, our little cherub was clasped in our 
arms, amid smiles and tears, and Growler, our good 
- rowler, with a whimpering dream, lay sleeping at our 
ect, 
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MISCELLANY. 
A Good Daughter. 


A good daughter!—there are other ministries of love 
more conspicuous than hers, but none in which a gen- 
tler, lovelier spirit dwells, and none to which the heart’s 
warm requitals more joyfully respond. There is no 
such thing as a comparative estimate of a parent’s af- 
fection for one or another child. There is little which 
he needs to covet, to whom the treasure ofa good child 
has been given. Buta son’s occupations and pleasures 
carry him more abroad, and he lives more among temp- 
tations, which hardly permit the affection, that is fol- 
lowing him, perhaps over half the globe, to be wholly 
unmingled with anxiety, ull the time when he comes 
to relinquish the shelter of his father’s roof for one of 
hisown. While a good daughter is the steady light of 
her parent’s house. Her idea is indissolubly connected 
with that of his happy fireside. She is his morning 
sunlight, and his evening star. The grace, and viva- 
city, and tenderness of her sex have their place in the 
mighty sway which she holds over his spirit. The les. 
sons of recorded wisdom which he reads with her eyes, 
come to his mind with a new charm as they blend with 
the beloved melody of her voice. He scarcely knows 
weariness, Which her song does not make him forget, 
or gloom which is proof against the young brightness 
of hersmile. She isthe pride and ornament of his hos- 
pitality, and the gentle nurse of his sickness, and the 
constant agent in those numberless, nameless acts of 
kindness, which one chiefly cares to have rendered, be- 
cause they are unpretending, but all-expressive proofs 
of love. And then what a cheerful sharer is she, and 
what an able lightener of a mother’s cares! what an 
ever present delight and triumph to a mother’s affection! 
Oh how little do those daughters know of the power 
which God has committed to them, and the happiness 
God would have them enjoy, who do not, every time 
thata parent’s eye rests on them, bring rapture to a pa- 
rent’s heart. A true love, will almost certainly always 
ereet their approaching steps. That, they will hardly 
alienate. But their ambition should be, not to have it 
a love merely, which feelings implanted by nature ex- 
cite, but one made intense, and overflowing, by appro- 
bation of worthy conduct; and she is strangely blind to 
her own happiness, as well as undutiful to them to whom 
she @wes the mest, in whom the perpetual appeals of 
parental disifterestedness do not call forth the prompt 
and full echo of filial devotion.” PALFREY. 








Spring in Sweden. 

‘The season of flowers forms here a greater contrast 
to the rigor of winter, and is therefore greeted with a 
tar more lively joy than in those countries where the 
inhabitants are unaccustomed to that rapid transition; 
just as the warm glance of maternal love most affects 
the child, over whom it does not at all times play.— 
Spring, which enlivens all beings, seems in the North 
more than elsewhere to touch, as it were, the very heart 
of nature, and exhibits,—more especially in the moun- 
tainous districts, where the transition is most sudden,—- 





a scene which must penetrate even the most gloomy, 
the most depressed bosom, witha ray of the lively hap- 
piness of existence. The snow melting before the heat 
of the sun, bursting from the mountains in innumerable 
brooks, and hurrying over the swelling verdure of the 
dales; the mighty waters now loosened from their icy 
chains, and with augmented velocity rolling along their 
channels; the trees, almost instantaneously bursting into 
leaf, from which the singing birds, once more greeting 
the North, and, as it were, drunk with delight, fill the 
clear elastic air of spring with their lays; the heavens 
swimming in a luminous sea, which soon knows no 
more of night; the joy which seizes the whole animated 
creation;—all combine in the northern spring to infuse 
an overflowing perception of life suddenly awakened 
from a protracted slumber. If this first transition makes 
a strong impression, the still flowing progression which 
immediately succeeds it has a sore touching delight of 
its own, from its contrast with the frequently barren 
magnificence of northern scenery, and the shadow of 
speedy departure which is reflected over the peculiar 
loveliness of spring. All the beauty of nature in the 
North has a certain air of delicacy. This appears in 
colors, not less in the clear tints of the budding rose, 
than in the red which blooms in the cheek of the north- 
eri: maiden; it appears in the brighter hue of the northern 
heaven compared with the dark blue sky of the South; 
it appears in the lighter, livelier green of grass and leaf, 
that forms so striking a contrast to the unchanged wit- 
nesses of winter, our dusky dark pine-forests, which 
still survive; and affords peculiar proof of a weakness of 
vegetation not to be found in the riper nature, and, as it 
wero, more full-blooded productions of the South.— 
Beauty in the North, therefore, almost always resem- 
bles a delicate and lovely child, whose moving innocent 
charms seem, even in the cradle, to implore for exemp- 
tion from the hard fate by which it must before long be 
doomed to perish; and the strong contrast between ri- 
gor and gentleness, liveliness and lethargy, which is 
displayed in the variations of the northern year, in this 
manner makes itself be felt even inthe midst of its 
most blooming spring. These, and many other strik- 
ing peculiarities, which affect human fife with pleasure 
or With pain, seem, on this very account, to draw the 
attention and sympathy of men to nature more in the 
North than elsewhere, to form a closer affinity with her 
and her secrets; and to make a deeper and more com- 
prehensive feeling of nature a prominent trait of the 
more distinguished northern minds. Even in the old. 
est theology aud poetry of the North, it is this senti- 
ment which displays itself in obscure tones and images: 
it is this, too, which, refined by culture, has since been 
chiefly developed in science and art.—Geijer’s History 
of Sweden. 





Monthly Strawberries.—Jupcr Dariinc, of New 
Haven, professes to supply that market with strawber- 
ries, not only all summer, but half the fall. They are 
the monthly strawberry, the cultivation of which he has 
improved so as to furnish a daily supply. It is a beau. 
tiful and delicious fruit—NV. Y. Com, Adv. 
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HYDIN. 
FOR THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 





Giver of strength! oh! smile on the mission, 
That boldly and firmly would ’stablish thy laws; 
Lend to each effort, a happy fruition, 

Bless with thy favor, the temperance cause. 


E’en at this moment, the tempter is spreading 
A withering pall o’er our glorious land; 

In armour of might, unchalleng’d he’s treading, 
The despot and victor, our patriot band. 


Intellect sinks "neath the dread battle-slaughter ; 
Truth’s bulwark’d heights own his mighty contro! ; 
Sainted religion, thy sorrowing daughter, 

Pants ’mid the turmoil, for Heaven’s safe goal. 


God of the Nations! oh, nerve us with power, 
To crush the foul foe in his mighty career, 
Arm’d by thy presence, in this holy hour, 
We’ll rush to the rescue, O Helper! be near. 
A FRIEND. 


——— or ee == 
OBITUARY. 


CaroLine MARY, youngest child of Esenezer and Eve- 
LInA E.TuHayver, died September 17th, aged four months. 
Upward her full orb’d eye was cast, 
hen her pure spirit gently pass’d, 
As if to teach our souls the way 
To follow to celestial day. 


Yes, blessed one, we’ll follow thee, 
When death shall set our spirits free; 
On earth an angel seemedst thou, 

An angel’s crown enwreaths thee now. 





——- 


ANECDOTES. 

Theft discovered.—A citizen of London missed two 
pounds of butter, which was to be reserved for himself. 
‘The maid, however, who took it, charged the theft upon 
the kitten, averring, moreover, that she caught her in 
the act of finishing the last morsel. The witty trades- 
man immediately put the kitten into the scales, and 
found it to weigh but a pound and a half. This mode 
of accurate reasoning being quite conclusive, the girl 
confessed her crime, and was discharged. 














Connoisseur Horses.—Mr. Catlin, who accompanied 
Gen. Leavenworth’s expedition to the South-Western 
indian ‘Territory, observes, while describing in a letter 
the beautiful prairie bluffs of that country, “I rode to 
the top of one of these noble mounds, in company with 
my friend Lieut. Wheelock, where we agreed our 
horses instinctively looked and admired. They thought 
not of the rich herbage that was under their feet, but, 
with a deep drawn sigh, their necks were loftily curv- 
ed, and their eyes widely stretched over the landscape 
that was beneath us.” 

A Painier’s Enthusiasm.—In the Cathedral at Seville, 
is an admirable picture of the Descent from the Cross, 
by Campana, a Fleming. It is recorded of Murillo, 
“ celebrated Spanish painter, that when some one ask- 
ed him what he was waiting for, as he stood gazing on 
this work, he replied, “I only wait till those holy men 
shall have taken down our Lord’s body.” 


The Flower-Vase, No. 2. 


A Curious Horticultural Anecdote.—W hen Sir Fran- 
cis Carew had re-built his mansion house at Bedding- 
ton, in Surry, he planted the garden with choice fruit 
trees. There he was twice visited by Queen Elizabeth, 
and Sir Hugh Platt, in his garden of Eden, tells a cu- 
rious anecdote relating to one of these visits. “I con- 
clude,” says he, “with a conceit of that delicate knight, 
Sir Francis Carew, who, for the better accomplishment 
of his royal entertainment of our late Queen Elizabeth, 
led her majesty to a cherry tree, whose fruit he had of 
purpose kept back from ripening, at least one month 
after all cherries had taken their farewell of England. 
This secret he performed by straining a tent, or cover 
of canvass, over the whole tree, and wetting it now and 
then with a scoop, as the heat of the weather required; 
and so by withholding the sunbeams from reflecting 
upon the berries, they grew both great, and were 
very long before they had gotten their perfect cherry 
color; and when he was assured of her Majesty’s com- 
ing, he removed the tent, and a few sunny days brought 
them to their maturity..—Platt’s Garden of Eden. 


The Musical Idiot.—There is at present in the Sal- 
petriére (hospital at Paris) a girl idiotic to an extreme 
degree, who does not speak and cannot even dress her- 
self. However, her keeper has recently discovered in 
her adecided taste for music played to her once; even 
if the passage be left incomplete, in repeating it she will 
terminate it in the right key andtone. A first rate 
performer on the piano was brought to play to her, and 
her transports amounted to phrenzy. At certain pas- 
sages of rapid transitions from flats to sharps, she ut- 
tered cries of transport; and commenced eating her 
fingers to conceal heremotions. She isan immense eater, 
and greedily snatches at fruit; but if at the moment she 
hears the instruments, she stops until the music has 
ceased. An able phrenologist has found the bump of 
music developed. 

Minute Calculation.—A display at one view, of the 
number of Books ,Chapters, Verses, Letters, & Words, 
contained in the English Translation of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Otp Testament. 


Number of Books, 39 
Chapters, 929 
Verses, 33,214 
Words, 592,439 
Letters, 2,728,100 


The word “and” occurs, 35,543 times. 
The word “Jehovah” occurs, 6,855 times. 
New TrstTamenr. 


Number of Books, 27 
Chapters, 260 
Verses, 7,959 
Words, 181,258 
Letters, 838,380 


Asthma.—We learn from an intelligent friend who 
has long been afflicted with this most distressing com- 
plaint, that the fumes of burning paper, saturated with 
a solution of saltpetre, give him perfect relief.—New- 





ark Adv. 
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A doubie paper, like the Southern Rose Bud, should be cut o- 
pen at the top, and stitched or pinned before it is read. The 
leaves can then be turned over like a book. 





To Correspondents. 
We beg one of our valued friends to excuse our omitting a por- 
tion of his communication. He will perceive that according to 
the present plan of our paper the departments must be distinct. 





Literary and Philosophical Society. 


We regret that a very interesting notice of Dr. Johnson’s Lec- 
ture on Meteors was too late for insertion in the Rose Bud. 





College Connections. 

We have been favored with a copy of the following Circular, 
sent to the different members of the class of 1831 in Yale College, 
who met in New Haven at the late Commencement. We deem 
it in some points quite a literary curiosity. 

Circular. 

The class of 1831, in accordance with a resolution passed pre- 
viously to its graduation, dined at the Franklin House on the 
Tuesday preceding Commencement. The occasion was in a 
high degree spirit-stirring.—Great gladness and joy enlivened the 
hearts of all—a sprightly interchange of feeling arose, as class- 
mates recognized and embraced each other, and circulated a cur- 
rent of general and hearty glee through the meeting. 

The Class was subjected to the searching operation of a com- 
plete review ;—all were summuned to appear by themselves, or 
by proxy,—and all passed muster. There was but one item of 
mournful intelligence to mar the happiness of the occasion—the 
report of the death of a beloved classmate—BAKER. Sixty 
eight of our number were found ready armed or fast equipping 
themselves, for the learned professions—viz:—35 Clergymen— 
25 Lawyers—8 Physicians. In the other spheres of life there 
were found as follows—viz: 5 Merchants—3 Planters—1 Editor— 
1 Professor—1 Teacher. These, with the two—Seddons and 
Baker—now numbered with the dead, make up our number—81 
as found upon the triennial catalogue. 

**Amid the feast of reason and the flow of soul’’ it was not for- 
gotten to obtain statistics with regard to matters MATRIMONI- 
AL. The extraordinary youthfulness of the class being consid- 
eredjit@glory on this arena is not less peerless and unrivalled than 
in the world intellectuai—i4 are married!—11 confessedly en- 
gaged!—3 desirous to be so-—one in doubt whether he is or not, 
and many others from their confessions, are evidently on the 
highway to matrimony. 

Before separating the following resolutions were passed :— 

Resolved, That we deeply regret the absence of some of our 
brethren of °51; and that we tender to them our warmest wishes 
for their prosperity aud happiness. 

Resolved, ‘That this class will meet again on ‘Tuesday preced- 
ing the ““Commencement’’ of 1839—and that every member be 
earnestly invited to be present. 

Resolved, That the Rev. William Watson Andrews, of Kent, 
Litchfield Co. Connecticut, be the Recording and Corresponding 
ecr e¢g ry of the Class for the five ensuing years. 





Resolved, That such members as shall be prevented from at- 
tending, be expected to report’ themselves without fail, in al! 
matters, matrimonial and professional, to the Secretary of the 
Class—( post paid)—before the appointed meeting. 

Resolved, That Lyman H. Arwarer, A. J. Sesstons, 
and ALPHEvs S. WiLuriaMs, be a Committee to communicate 


to each member of the Class the proceedings and resolutions of 


the present meeting. 





New Musical Publication. 

We have received an exquisitely finished sheet, called ‘Thi 
Family Minstrel, devoted to the worship of God, and to the sobe: 
and rational enjoyments of life.’” 

‘*The Family Minstrel’’ will be edited at New York, by M: 
Charles Dingley, formerly connected with ‘the Euterpeiad.”’ 

**Each number of the work will contain from two to four dis- 
tinct pieces of Wew or Popular Music, harmonized for two 0: 
more voices, suitable for the school, the parlour. or the Church, 
one piece of which will be arranged for the pianoforte or organ. 
adapted to words of a serious or elevated character. 

The Family Minstrel will be published on the Ist and 15th 
of every month. Each number will contain eight quarto pages 
Terms $3 per annum payable at the end of the year, $2,50 pay- 
able in six months, or $2 monthly, &c. &c. 

A specimen of ‘*The Family Minstrel,’’ to which we cordi- 


ally wish success, may be seen at the Office of the Southern Rose 
Bud, 18 Broad Street. 





Literary Notice. 

The House I live in. By W. A. Alcott. Boston, Lilly, Wai 
and Holden. 

We have been favored by the publishers with this neat scientific 
riddle. Its unpretending title covers the most exact knowledge. 
The readers of this book will no longer start with horror when 
the anatomy of the human frame is exposed to them, but view it 
as the most perfect work of the Great Architect. 

It is admirably arranged for schools, with systematic questions 
that leave no difficulty for teachers. If familiar with works of 
this nature, our children will come forward into life with more en- 
lightened views than have previously belonged to maturer year.s 
For sale at Mr. Berrett’s. 








Extract of a Letter from Havre. 

I put upat a hotel and was scarcely established in 
my apartments, when my attention was drawn to a great 
drove of people coming up the main Street. I thought 
they had just left the Church of Notre Dame (it was 
Sunday,) when it passed, I saw so vast a muititude.— 
But it was no such thing, for ou my looking more at- 
tentively at the throng, [ remarked a man returning my 
gaze with interest, who presently came to a halt, and 
setting down upon a sort of plat-form a creature dress- 
ed in female attire, with a little bonnet on its head, sur- 
mounted with a peacock’s feather, began to play a vio- 
lin. The thing began to dance about on two legs like a 
fashionable miss. It was a monkey Its owner had 
taught it all sorts of tricks; dancing, even on two legs 
came natural enough, but it fenced, answ cred questions 
by signs, for I own it did not speak) plaved at battle. 
door in great style with its masier, &c. One of the 
drollest things wasthis. She was asked if she hada 
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passport, she nodded a negative. “How can you travel 
about France without one?” He then gave her one, and 
presently repeated the question. ‘This time the little 
gipsey answered in the affirmative, and presented the 
passport, upon which the keeper taking it, proceeded 
to verify the description. Hair, and eyes, such a color, 
height so and so, tail of such alength. ‘This can’t be 
your passport. Itis a manifest forgery, for you have no 
no tail.” Whereupon the beast turns her back towards 
him, and lifting up her frock with that characteristic 
appendage, established her personal identity. I then 
threw a piece of silver and the entertainment broke up. 
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EXTRACTS FROM RECENT WORKS. 
Account of Pascal, by M. BIOT. 

Such is the frightful condition of man, that genius 
and madness may exist in his mind side by side and 
simultaneously. Pascal, having once suffered a great 
physical terror, from that time imagined that he beheld 
a gulf yawning beside him. His mind, disturbed and 
terrified, preseuted him with ascetic visions, the incohe- 
rent details of which he fixed in writing. He conceal- 
ed these pious scraps in his garments, carried them about 
with him, and preserved them till his dying day; and in 
this state of mind wrote his profound Thoughts on God, 
on the world, and on man, showing an infinitely judi- 
cious and acute observation and appreciation of human 
societies, and of the artificial conditions by which they 
are united. And, what completes our astonishment, 
the expression of these “Thoughts is admirable for the 
force, the grandeur and conciseness of the style. Yet 
he himself attached not the slightest valne to them. 
After haviag written down, on some loose leaf, at the 
moment of inspiration, the idea present in his mind, he 
threw the paper aside as useless, so that it was in con- 
sequence of the scrupulous respect which his memory 
inspired that those fragments which we possess were 
preserved, 
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Mountains of Sweden. 
Travellers have compared these mountains to a sea, 


whose innumerable waves have been, at the moment of 


its greatest uproar, suddenly frozen. Covered with 
ice and snow of a dazzling whiteness, they fling around 
them in clear weather a brilliant blue. We see above 
the clouds in the azure sky the tops of the mountains, 
which thus acquire to the eye an immense height, while 
as they reflect from their smooth sides the beams of the 
sun, they seem as if they were the very heaven itself. 
Even at midnight, their snowy tops still flame with the 
sunbeams which stream from the horizon, and the ice- 
blink, as itis called, glows like fire in the deep twilight 
of the valley below. When, far north, we approach 
the mountains, we reach the limit where the fir ceases 
‘o grow. It has already assumed an unusual appear- 
ance; thick-set from the very ground, with dusky boughs, 
and with, as it were, a singed top, it affords a melan- 
choly prospect in the savage woods. The blackberry 
las, at the same time, ceased to ripen. The last habi. 
ations of the beaver are now visible beside the brooks; 
le carp and perch disappear from the lakes. The lim. 


4 of the growth of the fir is in the Lappmarks, about | 
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3,200 feet below that of perpetual snow. The pine- 
woods still remain, but the trees are no longer gigantic; 
their trunks are now short, with coarse wide-spreading 
branches, demanding centurics to attain even a mode. 
rate height. The marshes assume a most dreary ap- 
pearance. The Alpine salmon and the harr are no 
longer found in the waters; bilberries hardly appear; 
the bear comes no higher; corn ceases to ripen; but 
small cottages, whose inhabitants live by fishing and 
keeping cattle, are,stiN to be found up to within 2,600 
feet of the region of snow. Within 2,800 feet of this 
limit, the pine ceases, and the birch alone thencefor- 
ward forms the low woods. With a short knotty stem 
and stiff rough branches, it seeins to set itself to resist 
the violence of the mouutain blast. Its light green live- 
ly hue still continues to gratify the eye, but is at the 
same time a proof ofthe decline of the power of vege- 
tation. These woods soon become so low, that when 
aman stands upon a piece of turf, he can look over the 
whole of them. They grow rarer and rarer as we 
proceed; and as, in consequence, the heat of the sun can 
act without impediment on the sides of the hills, we of- 
ten find on them a great abundance of mountain plants. 
The rein-deer moss covers the more arid plains, At 
2,000 feet below the verge ot the snow, even the low 
birch-woods disappear, and fish are no longer to be 
found in any waters: the Alpine salmon is the last. 
All hills which go beyond the limit at which no trees 
can grow, are properly denominated in Swedish, Fjall 
(Feill.) Bushes of a dark coloured species of dwarf- 
birch grow 400 feet higher, and raspberries ripen, but 
not beyond; the glutton still visits these high latitudes. 
Thus high ascends the village of Dalfjall. After this 
even the birches disappear, the streams are covered 
only with brown rather than green mountain-plants; 
the only berries which ripen are whortle-berries.— 
The Laplanders, the wandering dwellers of this region, 
do not willingly pitch their tents higher up than within 
800 feet of the limit of perpetual snow, for there, food 
fails even for the rein-deer. 

Eternal snow now occupies the land, first covering 
the plain, in some spots of which, out of the brown 
swampy ground, sprout up here and there scattered 
mountain-plants. Even amidst the more level extended 
snow ground, tufts ofthese may be seen, shooting up 
from the springs of some rock rising out of t ow; 
and even to 200 feet beyond the limit of snow ich- 
ens can sustain their wretched existence. But there 
all vegetation is at an end. The snow-sparrow is the on- 
ly living creature which comes so high, except man, ea- 
ger in pursuit of knowledge.—Geijer’s Hist. of Sweden. 
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items of News. 

A young lady in France has assassinated a young gentleman for 
insulting her at a dance. 

Mr. Ash, the Aeronaut, descending with his balloon near Wash- 
ington, was refused assistance by a frightened negro, but on tel- 
ling him that he would come after him, the negro preved very 
obliging. 

A new and intensely powerful kind of fire has been invented 
in Boston from the mixture of tar and water. 

Several persons engaged in the Charlestown riot have been de- 
tected and committed for trial. 

The Charleston Courier is printed on a highly improved press. 
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A late week’s sale of Cotion in Liverpool reached the amount 
of 43.600 bales. Fifteen years ago, eleven thousand bales m a 
week was considered an enormous sale. 

It is said to be the intention of the Greek government to re- 
store the ancient names of all the provinces, cities, islands, and 
seas of Greece. 

Courts at Paris have decreed that foreigners cannot go to law 
for their civil rights in France. In criminal cases, we presume 
they can. : 

None of our papers have yet mentioned that the weather-cock 
of St. Philip’s Church Steeple, during one of the late gales, lost 
a valuable portien of itself. Kt ; 

‘'wo dwarfs, [or dwarves,] have beep joined in matrimony in 

‘ngland. 

os Curry, now owner and commander of the Steam-boat 
John David Mongin, was a destitute orphan lad from England 
about twenty years ago. : 

A man at Cape Rosier (Maine) while taking fish out of the 
meshes of a net, observing some disturbance in the water, ascer- 
tained that the Sea Serpent was helping himself at the other end 
of the net! ! ‘ ot 

Some eggs have been shewn in Pennsylvania, marked, in raised 
characters, WAR, 1836. A little tallowand vinegar applied by 
a human hand had probably been acting on the surface. 

Mr. Durant has made a more successful excursion in his balloon 
from Boston, than the first. 

British labourers are returning from this country to their own, 
having been disappointed in their search for employment. 

We have seen a splendid silver pitcher, sent by the family ofa 
deceased gentleman of Boston, to the Physician in this city, who 
attended him last winter. 

A Lady has undertaken to be the Agent of the Southern Rose 
Bud in one of our Southern cities. Perhaps there is sometl.ing 
appropriate in this. 

An Indian mound has been lately visited in East Florida, con- 
taining vast numbers of bones and skeletons. 

Christianity is publicly studied and apes preached, by the 
Chinese themselves, within the very walls of Canton. 

Married, at Washington, on the 17th ult. Mr. Josiah Peck, to 
Miss Amelia Bushel. 

There has been an unsuccessful attempt in Norfolk, to ascend 
in a balloon. 

In the U. S. Navy Yard in New-York, out of 50 cases of the 
Cholera this season, only three deaths occurred. 

A simple time-piece has been invented in England, which re- 
quires to be wound up only once in twelve months. 

A boy in Scotland, who had been drowned for half an hour, 
was recovered by blowing forcibly into his nose, and pressing his 
stomach. 

Two table spoonfuls of common salt, dissolved ina pint of 
common water, is found to be an excellent emetic in Cholera. 

Sir Charles Bell, the anatomist, is of opinion, that the whole 
left side of the body is weaker than the right. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
w sweetly answer, Father er Mother, 
And say ‘‘Sir or Ma’m’’—to ev’ry other. 

I propose at this time, to notice some of the tricks of 
the person, which destroy the beauty and comeliness of 
children, viz. 

ist. ‘The trick of deforming the sweet little face, by 
crying and {reiting on every trifling occasion, say, on 
the smallest delay, or even if a Mother says nay, to an 
improper request. Away gocs the mouth from ear to 
ear, the eyes are shut ia passion, and the voice is ele- 
vated tu a hideous scream, to make the too easy nurse, 
or mama yield: Oh! fic! this is a shocking trick, and you 
must reform it. Leara to be mild and at peace with 









yourself, delighting your parents and interesting your | 
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playmates and all who come near, with your charming 
manners. 

2nd Trick——which often, too often follows, when the 
first is nearly exhausted: the use of the little hands of- 
fensively in token of sullenness or violent passion.— 
Oh! shame—and this violence I have seen, with great 
mortification, directed against a dear mother who was 
doing all to nourish and comfort you; think of this as 
an offence against Heaven, and in your prayers, say 
more earnestly, “deliver us from evil,” for this is a 
great evil and a sin, of which no child having pareuts 
or friends to control them, ought to be permitted a se- 
cond time to be guilty. 

Should your over fond parent in her heart ask, “but 
how checkit?” Let her consult the 18th Verse of the 
19th Chapter of Proverbs. Amicus. 





A little unbreeched fellow, the idol of his mother 
aud plague of his father, went tothe Post Office and 
iaquired if there was a letter for his “Dranpa?” (grand- 
papa.) “For whom?” inquired the Post Master. “For 
Draupa,” answered the little fellow. 

“Well, what is your grandpapa’s name?” 

“Why Dran Mama calls him Josh” — 

“Well, what docs your grandfather call her?” 

“He says, Oh thunder Bets, do keep your clack still 
for once.” 

The Postmaster, baffled by the urchin’s simplicity, 
dismissed him with the request that he should return 
home and ask his Dranmama her name. 





The Multiplication Table in Rhyme. 
PART FIRST, CONTINUED 
FOR VERY YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Taking care of Flowers. 

Five times one are five— 

Are our flowers all alive? 

Five times two are ten— 

They willsoon be bright again. 

Five times three are fifteen— 

The earth requires shifting. 

Five times four are twenty— 

Give them water plenty. 

Five times five are twenty-five— 
Look, how the lovely roses thrive. 
Five times six are thirty— 

Take care, the thorns will hurt ye. 
Five times seven are thirty-five— 
Fresh and fair they all revive. 

Five times eight are forty— 

Dear children, I exhort ye, 

Five times nine are forty-five— 

For brighter flowers than these to strive. 
Five times ten are fifty, know 

On virtue’s living tree they grow, 

Five times eleven are fifty-five— 
And the coldest storm survive, 

Five times twelve are sixty, dear— 
And bloom through an eternal vear. 
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ORLGENAZL POBLTELZ. 


CITY CLOUDS AND STARS. 


‘*T was rear’d 
‘In the great city-— 
‘‘And saw nought lovely, but the sky and stars.’ 
Coleridge. 





Ye bless’d me in my childish hour, 
White clouds, that, sailing by, 

Early awoke a spell of power, 
And won my gazing eye. 


And stars, ye glittering toys of heaven, 
When on my couch I wept, 

To you my youthful thoughts were given, 
And thinking thus, I slept. 


Still blessingly ye look below ;— 
When to the world’s cold bourne 
Instinctively my footsteps go, 
My eyes to you upturn. 


The friends I’ve lost, the lov’d, the fair, 
On those white foldings laid, 

Come floating on the parting air, 
In breezy light array’d. 


What though the city’s serried wall 
Hides nature from my sight? 

Upward I look, and there ye all 
Beam forth in lovely light. 


Oh, I forget forgetting friends, 
Nor weep at envious foes; 
Your silent gaze a ray extends 
That heals me as it flows. 


Beautiful ministers of love, 
Take, take me upward too; 
I ask a resting Dave above, 
To shine and bless with you! 


Like you look down on aching eyes 
Tir’d with earth’s fitful glare, 

And kindly float o’er bursting sighs, 
And hover o’er despair. 


Oh stars, and clouds, and azure ray, 
Day-dawn, and evening-glow, 
Still o’er my fading fancy play, 
Still to my being grow! 


And when death’s winding-sheet shall fold 
Coldly my fading form, 

Thus glitter in the wintry cold, 
Or struggle through the storm, 


Or ar the sultry summer day, 
Your fleecy mantle weave, 

Or stud with gems and colors gay, 
The sober brow of eve. 


Oh stars, and sky, and fleecy cloud, 
Wait ye, and silent wave 
Your standards mid the city’s crowd, 
Above my trodden grave. C 


>. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
FORGET WE NOT. 


lorget me not, when far away 
: ee o’er the = blue sea; 
When evening sheds its parting ray, 
‘Then kindly think on om iy 
And in the wild and stormy night. 
Beneath a lowering sky, 
Think of me as the beacon light, 
‘That points the way on high: 


Forget me not in the battle’s roar, 

hen mortal strife is stirr’d, 

When torrents fall of human gore, ‘ 
‘“‘Revenge,’’ the rallying word. 

But should the foe before thee quail, 
Guard him from mortal harm; 

- heavenly thoughts e’en then prevail, 

nd mercy rage disarm. 


Forget me not, when thou art laid 
Low on the couch of pain; 
May heaven impart an angel’s aid, 
To ive thee strength again. 
And when for thee the wild birds sing, 
And health has made thee free, 
When odours sweet from nature spring. 
Then breathe a prayer for me. 


Forget me not when blooming flowers 
Bad forth in bright array ; 

May thoughts of me and former heurs. 
Like them chase gloom away ; 

And when, round, the dying rose 
And flowers of summer fade, 

Think that perchance mine eyes repose 
In death’s o’erwhelming shade. 








Forget me not when winter’s blast 2 
Is blowing rude and cold, 
When drifting snows are falling fast, 
And lambkins seek the fold: 
And when the friends to thee so dear 
Meet round the cheerful hearth, 
Think that my spirit hovers near, 
And chasten’d be thy mirth. > 
SELNCTED. 
TO SLEEP. 
O magic sleep! O comfortable bird, 
That broodest o’er the troubled sca oi mind 
Till it is hush’d and smooth’d! O unconfined restraint’ 
| Imprison’d liberty! great key 
To golden palaces, strange minstrelsy, 
Fountains grotesque, new trees, bespangled caves, 
Echoing grottoes, full of trembling waves . 
And moonlight; aye, to all the mazy world 
| Of silvery enchantment!—who, upfurl’d 


Beneath thy drowsy wing a triple hour, 
But renovates and lives? 
Keats’ Endymion 
——- - 
CONUNDRUMS. 
74. Why is a winter storm in New England like a child with 
a bad cold? 
Because it blows, it snows. (it blows its nose. ) 


75. Why are the Charleston book-binders, like flo 
ers? 
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ANSWER TO ENIGIIA IN NO. 1. 
The letter H. 





ANSWER TO CONUNDRU”™, 
73. She is bunting for tunes. (fortunes. ) 


~~ 





REMIT! ANCES, 
From Scottsboro’, near Mj i] ; ; 
Ss sboro’, near Milledgeville, Geo. $15. 
From Walterboro’ S. C. $2. - : 
From Lancaster, §. C. £2. 
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